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could be met by another word. Man, we were told,
possessed a religious or superstitious instinct, by
which he, alone of all other living creatures, was
enabled to perceive the infinite, the invisible, the
divine.

Let us translate this answer also into simple fetish
language, and I think we shall be surprised at our
own primitiveness.

If an Ashanti were to tell us that he could see
that there was something else in his fetish beyond a
mere stone, because he possessed an instinct of seeing
it, we should probably wonder at the progress which
he had made in hollow phraseology under the in-
fluence of European teaching, but we should hardly
think that the study of man was likely to be much
benefitted by the help of unsophisticated savages.
To admit a religious instinct, as something over and
above our ordinary mental faculties, in order to ex-
plain the origin of religious ideas, is the same as to
admit a linguistic instinct in order to explain the
origin of language, or an arithmetic instinct in order
to explain our power of counting. It is the old story
of certain drugs producing sleep, because forsooth they
possess a soporific quality.

I do not deny that there is a grain of truth in both
thege answers, but that grain must first be picked
out from a whole bushel of untruth. For shortness'
sake, and after we have carefully explained what we
mean by a primeval revelation, what we mean by a
religious instinct, we may perhaps be allowed to
continue to employ these terms; but they have so
often been used with a wrong purpose, that it would
seem wiser to avoid them in future altogether.